JO                                    THE BALLADS

event it describes, although there is no evidence that Sir
John was murdered as the ballad says. "King Henry Fifth's
Conquest of France" (164) is literary rather than historical.
The story it tells of the King of France making an insulting
gift of tennis balls, is apparently taken not from history, but
from the Romance of Alexander.7 "The Rose of England"
(166) is an allegory of the War of the Roses, and like "Otter-
burn", it mentioned a written source ("I am sure the chronicles
of this will not lye"), and so proves that it was written long
after the event.

There are a good many ballads about sixteenth-century
history, and these certainly look more like eye-witness accounts
of the events they describe. There are about thirty, including
the Border ballads, which are based on sixteenth-century
and about twenty based on seventeenth-century history.
They include such well-known ballads as "Sir Andrew Barton",
1511; "Johnie Armstrong", 1530; "Earl Bothwell", 1568;
"The Bonny Earl of Murray", 1592, "The Lads of Wamphray",
1593; "Lord Maxwell's Last Goodnight", 1613; and "The
Gipsy Laddy" (Johnnie Faa was executed in 1624). Some of
them, like "Edom o* Gordon", appear in manuscript or print
quite soon after the event, and there is no reason to doubt
that the others were composed at about the same time. The
period between 1550 and 1650 seems to have been the one
most productive of historical or semi-historical ballads.

The kind of evidence provided by "historical" events, then,
gives no positive indication that any ballads were composed
before the fifteenth century, and very little indication that they
were being composed before the sixteenth century.

The second kind of evidence, which comes from the first
appearance of ballad texts, also points to a comparatively late
date. The outstanding exception is the famous "Judas" (23)
which occurs in a thirteenth-century manuscript. As Mr.
Kenneth Sisam says, it is "the only example before 1400 of
the swift and dramatic movement, the sudden transitions, and
the restrained expression characteristic of the ballad style".8
"Judas" may have been composed by an ecclesiastic, together
with another semi-popular poem in the same MS. It is true